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born are found in the higher employments, could have been made 
complete, as Dr. Kuczynski suspects, by a careful analysis of the 
Berlin occupation statistics. The Austrian census of 1891, in its 
summaries for Vienna, absolutely disproves Hansen's contention ; but 
Dr. Kuczynski confined himself at the outset to German statistics. 
Amnion's practice of generalizing from very insufficient data is well 
exposed by Dr. Kuczynski, although it must be said that other and 
more recent investigations by Lapouge and others have tended to 
confirm Ammon's observations. 

The most valuable portion of the work under review is, after all, 
contained in the second and fourth appendices, where much new 
material is presented. It is shown, for instance, that the migration 
cityward is no new thing in Germany. Hence the present decline 
in the death-rate cannot be explained by the filling up of the age 
classes 15-35, i.e. the healthiest period of life. Still more interesting 
is the demonstration that the death-rate of cities in Bavaria has 
become as low as that of the rural districts, the large cities fairly 
outdoing the smaller cities and towns. This is noticeably the case 
with infant mortality — that decisive test of a locality's healthfulness. 
In Bavaria it appears "that in the years 1876-81 the cities had a 
greater infantile mortality than the country. Since 1882, however, 
the cities exhibit — except in the years 1886 and 1893 — a distinctly 
more favorable rate than the rural districts (Bezirksamter)." 

Cornell University. ■"-. F. Weber. 

Evolutional Ethics and Animal Psychology. By E. P. Evans. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1898. — 386 pp. 

The Psychology of Suggestion. A research into the subcon- 
scious nature of man and society. By Boris Sidis. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co., 1898. — vii, 379 pp. 

The suggestiveness of all the facts connected with the community 
life of bees and ants is so great that no research into " evolutional 
ethics and animal psychology " can fail to interest the student of 
political and social phenomena. It cannot be said, however, that 
Mr. Evans's work has rendered much service to political science. 
The author has the knack of threading his line of argument with 
amusing incidents, quotations and bons mots. This makes his book 
easy to read, and to those who are interested in animal psychology 
the work can be recommended ; but it adds little to the information 
we already have in the works of such men as Romanes, Kropotkin, 
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Lubbock and Lloyd Morgan. Moreover, there is in it some loose 
writing, which occasionally results in positive error. For example, it 
is hardly possible that an author who has read as much regarding 
animal evolution as Mr. Evans, can fail to know the extent to which 
the Lamarckian theory, that acquired characteristics are inherited, 
has been disputed, and, one might almost say, disproved ; and yet, 
not only does the author fail to treat this important question, but he 
even seems to beg it in a casual statement that 

a pointer, greyhound, or collie, inherits and transmits to its offspring not 
only race attributes, but also acquired aptitudes, in the same manner and 
to the same degree as a human being does who is distinguished for some 
special faculty. 

The book of Dr. Boris Sidis is a much more valuable contribution, 
not only to the general reader, but to the political student. Few 
branches of political science are more important than those which 
study the operation of social institutions upon man, and endeavor to 
derive from it some conclusions as regards the wisdom of these insti- 
tutions. Obviously, no sound conclusions can be reached in this 
department of political science, unless the student has a clear and 
correct understanding of the human machine, and especially of that 
part of the human machine known as the social mind. It is for the 
light which this book throws on the social mind, that it may have a 
special value to readers of this review. 

Not only does the author present an interesting summary of much 
that has been done and written on the topic of suggestibility in 
general, but be also describes some new and interesting experiments 
on the effect of suggestibility upon people under normal conditions. 
Most experimenters and writers on this topic have dealt either 
with abnormal subjects under normal conditions or with normal sub- 
jects under abnormal conditions. Dr. Sidis has experimented upon 
a large number of perfectly healthy men and women without the 
assistance or confusion resulting from a hypnotic condition. He 
has thus come to certain interesting conclusions regarding the effect 
of suggestibility upon the healthy subject, as distinguished from the 
effect of suggestibility upon the unhealthy subject. Moreover, the 
effect of these and other experiments has contributed to distinguish 
with added clearness that part of the human mind which differen- 
tiates it from the mind of lower animals ; and the conclusions drawn 
therefrom are applied to the study of man in his social habits — in 
other words, to the social mind. 

If this book does no more than call attention to the paramount 
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importance which subconscious action has in the lives of men, and 
therefore to the paramount importance of recognizing the force of 
habit in counteracting the effect of political institutions and political 
reforms, it will have rendered no small service ; but it perhaps ren- 
ders a still greater service by suggesting lines of inquiry of a psycho- 
physiological character, which no political student who wants to 
arrive at practical conclusions can afford to disregard. 

Columbia University. Edmond Kelly. 

La Lutte contre le mal. Par J. J. Clamagerau, Senateur. 
Paris, FeUix Alcan, 1897. — 310 pp. 

French views of social problems, if not always important, are 
always interesting. The reflections of M. Clamagerau have a degree 
of importance as an expression of conservative Republican senti- 
ment. If not strikingly original or profound, the senator is at least 
honest and plain-spoken; and his long and respectable career — 
approaching, indeed, the heroic, in his opposition to the Second 
Empire and his trial as one of the "thirteen " in 1864 — lends weight 
to his words. The burden of this book is a warning against exces- 
sive extension of governmental functions, on the one hand, and 
against unlimited freedom of industrial combination, on the other. 
Of the three general agencies in the struggle against evil, viz., indi- 
vidual effort, government and voluntary organizations, the last two 
are treated at length ; we thus have here a general ethical discussion 
of current social problems in France, with particular reference to 
the proper sphere of governmental control. The work makes no 
pretension to technical or philosophical completeness, and therefore 
should not be criticised from the point of view of economic theory. 
It seems fitting, however, to note certain statements pertinent to the 
economic policies upon which party lines are to-day drawn in France. 

M. Clamagerau finds some of the most important preliminary steps 
towards socialism in government ownership of railroads, and he dep- 
recates the extension of that policy as a blind surrender to irrespon- 
sible labor leaders. He says : 

L'administration d'Etat, dans ces projets, n'est qu'une sorte de trompe- 
l'oeil, derriere lequel se cache l'administration par des syndicats d'employes 
et d'ouvriers, syndicats obligatoires, intangible, autorises a faire greve sur 
l'ordre de leur chefs. 

The present agitation in the interest of socialistic extensions of state 
activity he ascribes in large part to the two great wars of recent 



